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K  E  P  O  E  T . 


The  reference  to  your  Committee  is  as  follows  : — 

*  That  a  Special  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  and 
report  in  regard  to  the  measures  adopted  in  the  winter  of 
1903-1904  for  the  relief  of  the  unemployed  and  for  meeting- 
unusual  distress.' 

The  Committee  have  received  evidence  in  regard  to  the 
following  districts:  Poplar,  West  Ham,  Bermondsey,  South- 
wark,  Camberwell,  Woolwich,  Shoreditch,  and  Islington. 
There  have  also  been  submitted  to  them  the  arrangements 
made  at  Kensington  in  view  of  the  possibility  of  exceptional 
distress  arising,  and  the  schemes  of  relief  for  the  unemployed 
adopted  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  and  in  connection 
with  Osea  and  the  farm-colony  of  the  Salvation  Army  at 
Hadleigh.  Additional  information  collected  by  the  District 
Committees  of  the  Society  in  regard  to  the  state  of  London 
during  the  winters  of  190'2-3  and  1903-4  have  also  been 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

The  Committee  propose  to  submit  to  the  Council  state- 
ments and  statistics  in  regard  to  want  of  employment,  distress 
and  pauperism  in  recent  years ;  to  describe  in  some  detail 
the  condition  of  the  districts  respecting  which  they  have 
received  special  evidence,  and  the  plans  which  have  been 
proposed  or  carried  out  for  the  relief  of  distress  ;  and  lastly, 
in  connection  with  the  regulations  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the 
provision  now  made  by  it,  to  consider  the  Mansion  House 
Scheme  of  the  past  year  and  the  work  undertaken  on  its 
behalf  at  Osea  and  at  Hadleigh.  To  the  question  of 
'  Colonies '  for  vagrants  and  also  for  the  unemployed  in- 
creased attention  has  recently  been  given,  and  the  Committee 
have  accordingly  thought  it  well  to  add  some  notes  and  con- 
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elusions  in  regard  to  those  schemes  in  relation  to  vagrancy 
and  '  casual '  relief  in  London. 


THE  GENERAL  MOVEMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT. 

The  four  largest  groups  of  males  employed  in  the  metro- 
polis are :  — 

■>.rAt.is  EMPI.OYKI) 

GlluirPUn  Ocl'UrATKlXP,  CKNPI'S  ISIOl  auku  tks  ykahs 

ANT)  UPWAKUo  ' 

1.  '  Building  and  Works  of  Construction  '    .       .       .  149,962 

2.  '  Food,  Tobacco,  Drink,  and  Lodging '     .       .       .  138,762 

3.  '  On  Roads  (Conveyance) '   107,049 

4.  '  Dock,  Wharf,  Labourers,  Coalheavers,  Coal-Porters, 

Labourers,  General  Labourers,  Factory  Labourers, 

undefined'   100,056 

The  total  number  of  males  employed  in  London  aged  ten  and 
upwards  is,  1,673,895. 

In  regard  to  the  first  group  there  is  little  detailed  statistical 
information.  In  regard  to  two  Unions,  the  Carpenters  and 
the  Plumbers,  the  Board  of  Trade  have  furnished  figures 
since  January  1902.    They  are  as  follows  :  — 


No.  of  Members 
iu  Union 

Unemployed 

No.  of  Members 
in  Union 

Unemployed 

Carpenters  and 
Joiners. 

January  1903 
7,235 

(4-4  Jan.  1902) 
6-8 

July  1902 
7,539 

5-2 

January  1904 
7,156 

8-0 

July  1903 
7.360 

4-3 

Plumbers 

January  1908 
1,008 

January  1904 
1,105 

(7-6  Jan.  1902) 
13-3 

11-6 

July  1904 
7',030 

July  1902 
1,096 

July  1903 
1,067 

July  1904 
941 

6-7 

11-3 
6-7 
11-4 

These  figures  show  that  between  January  1903  and 
January  1904  the  number  of  carpenters  out  of  work  had 


'  Summary  Tables  :  Table  XLa,  Cd.  1523. 
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increased  from  about  492  to  about  572.  Probably,  however, 
the  normal  out-of-work  figure  would  stand  at  2  to  3  per  cent. 
Taking  into  account  the  latter  percentage,  the  numbers  274 
and  358,  instead  of  492  and  572,  would  represent  approxi- 
mately the  excess  in  the  number  of  the  unemployed  due  to  the 
state  of  trade. 

The  depression  in  the  building  trades  affected  skilled 
and  unskilled  labour  in  a  large  part  of  the  metropolis  in 
1902-3,  especially,  perhaps,  in  parts  of  Fulham,  Marylebone, 
St.  Pancras,  parts  of  Islington  and  Holloway,  Shoreditch, 
Newington,  Bermondsey,  Brixton,  Wandsworth,  and 
Lewisham. 

In  regard  to  the  next  two  groups,  '  Food,  &c.,'  and  '  On 
the  Roads  (Conveyance)  '  there  were  also  indications  of 
depression.  But  in  the  third  group,  especially  in  that  jiart 
of  it  which  was  connected  with  the  riverside,  the  depression 
was  marked.  Of  this  section  of  the  group,  '  Dock,  Wharf, 
Labourers,'  &c.,  returns  are  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  ; 
and  figures  for  the  months  of  January  and  July  are  given 
below,  as  representing — the  former,  the  conditions  prevalent 
in  a  month  towards  the  end  of  which  increased  pressure  on 
account  of  distress  and  lack  of  employment  most  frequently 
begins ;  the  latter,  as  representing  normal  summer  condi- 
tions. January  1  and  July  1  are  also  the  dates  on  which 
the  statistics  of  '  mean  pauperism '  in  the  country  are  based  : — 


Dock  and  Wharf  Labourers.' 


Average  of  five  weeks  ending  last 
week  of  January 


Average  of  four  weeks  ending 
July  27,  1S96,  and  correspond- 
ing weeks  in  subsequent  years 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


14,578 
16,008 
16,175 
15,283 
15,762 
17,482 
16,253 
13,079 
14,274 


14,507 
14,045 
15,135 
13,785 
14,486 
14,868 
16,652 
15,097 
13,524 
12,737 


'  See  the  Labour  Gazette,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  :  '  Dock 
and  Riverside  Labour.' 
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The  sequence  of  figures  shows  that  the  years  1903  and 
1904  are  considerably  worse  than  the  year  1896.  Since  then 
until  1902  there  had  been  generally  an  upward  movement. 
If  we  take  1901  as  the  maximum  year  the  figures  represent 
displacement  of  labour  amounting  to  3,208  men  in  the  winter 
and  3,915  men  in  the  summer  months. 

Some  notes  from  reports  of  District  Committees  will 
illustrate  the  position.  The  figures  onh'  in  part  indicate  the 
industrial  disorganisation  which  exists  in  regard  to  this  large 
branch  of  employment. 

Winter  of  1902-3. 

Before  1902  there  had  been  a  surplus  of  labour  for  some 
time.  Thus  in  St.  George's-in-the-East,  where  in  the  winter 
of  1902-3  some  2,000  Registered  B  men  at  the  docks  were 
without  employment,  there  had  been  similar  want  of  employ- 
ment for  some  years.  The  demand  for  work  at  the  docks  has 
generally  indeed  been  in  excess  of  the  supply,  and  at  Poplar 
in  the  winter  of  1902-3  the  dock  companies  were  paying  some 
hundreds  of  pounds  less  in  wages  ;  while  the  reduction  of 
hands  from  4,000  to  800  at  the  Thames  Iron  Works,  wheo 
they  had  completed  the  building  of  two  ships  for  the  Admiralty, 
brought  a  large  number  of  men  on  the  labour  market.  In 
•January  1903  a  Mayo)-'s  Committee  was  formed  with  ten 
Ward  Committees  for  Poplar  and  Bromley,  to  administer  a 
fund  which  the  Rev.  Peter  Thompson  had  raised  primarily  for 
the  Stepney  district.  The  relief  consisted  of  soup  and  other 
tickets  given  without  investigation,  or  where  investigation 
was  attempted,  to  large  numbers  of  '  a  semi-pauper  chronic 
class,'  after  a  visit  to  the  home  and  a  reference  to  the 
Relieving  Officer. 

At  West  Ham,  where  there  is  a  very  large  amount  of 
general  and  riverside  unskilled  labour,  the  chronic  condition 
of  the  industry  has  been  most  unsatisfactory.  In  the  early 
winter  of  1902-3  a  house-to-house  visitation  was  there  set  on 
foot  by  the  Borough  Council  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the 
unemployed.  The  number  of  occupied  houses  was  returned 
at  20,638  and  the  number  of  men  out  of  work  at  5,382 — -of 
whom  3,602  were  married  and  had  7,870  children  dependent. 
Even  if  this  return  was  only  approximately  correct,  it  indicated 
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great  industrial  disorganisation — which  the  mismanagement 
of  the  borough  in  preceding  years  had  tended  to  promote  and 
aggravate.  More  and  more  had  a  large  unskilled  population 
settled  within  it ;  and  while  Poor  Law  relief  had  been 
administered  with  a  lavish  hand,  pauperism  had  rapidly 
increased,  and  the  rates  had  also  risen  rapidly  in  relation  to 
the  rateable  value  of  the  borough.  In  this  state  of  things  in 
190*2-3  £10,000  was  voted  for  relief  work,  but  relief  work  and 
relief  were  furnished  without  verification  of  statements  and 
without  regai'd  to  conditions  of  drink  and  improvidence  that 
had  in  many  instances  caused  or  intensified  the  distress. 

A  note  about  some  relief  in  Bermondsey  in  1902-3  umj  be 
added : — 

There  has  been  no  '  special  organisation  '  of  any  importance  Cf 
started  in  the  district.  Some  of  the  clergy  have  appealed  for  help  yj'^*''"" 
in  their  own  parishes,  and  in  the  Nonconformist  Missions  soup- 
kitchens  abound.  One  family  of  six  people  we  visited  last  week  had 
received  an  order  for  '  seven  quarts  of  soup  a  day  for  three  days.' 
There  is  no  co-oppration  and  no  method  in  the  giving  of  soup.  The 
Salvation  Army  have  started  '  farthing  breakfasts,'  and  school 
children  are  told  that  if  they  have  no  farthing  they  will  receive  the 
breakfast  for  nothing. 

Winter  of  1903-4. 

FroQi  the  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  the  industrial 
condition  in  the  winter  of  1903-4  ma,y  in  some  measure  be 
gauged.  Of  the  building  trades  the  reports  received  were 
worse ;  and  as  the  statistics  quoted  above  show,  employment 
on  the  riverside  was  less.  There  the  slackness  of  work 
affected  the  payment  of  rents,  which  in  more  than  one  area 
were  stated  to  be  falling  largely  into  arrears  in  consequence. 

At  Poplar  700  gunmakers,  a  large  number  of  gasholder  Martley. 
builders,  many  gas  workers,  were  reported  to  be  out  of  work, 
besides  regular  men  discharged  by  the  Dock  and  Shipping 
Companies  and  others,  owing  to  the  shrinkage  of  trade.  In 
addition  to  these  the  season  workers,  such  as  builders  and 
painters,  were  unemployed,  and  others,  such  as  stevedores, 
casual  lightermen,  railway  men,  carmen,  navvies,  and 
specialised  labourers,  all  of  whom  would  have  pretty  constant 
work  in  good  times.  Besides  these,  again,  there  is  a  large 
unemployable  class  — '  the  pure  casual,  the  man  who  doesn't 
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Hartley, 
19,  79,  80, 
81  ; 

Lansbury, 
822  ad  fin. 

8(52. 


1487,  &c., 
1528. 


mind  what  he  does,  the  man  who  in  busy  times  gets  three 
days  a  week,  and  in  slack  times  one  or  none,  and  whose  wife 
for  the  most  part  supports  the  family.'  As  to  whether  this 
class  is  or  is  not  decreasing  the  witnesses  differed.  The 
'  unemployable  '  (including  wives  and  children)  Mr.  Hartley 
estimated  at  17,000. 

Mr.  Lansbury  said  : — 

I  am  convinced  that  this  business  of  the  unemployed  is 
insoluble  under  present  commercial  arrangements.  In  East 
London  many  lads  earn  as  much  money  as  men,  and  when  they 
are  men  they  are  '  sacked  '  to  make  way  for  other  lads  ;  and  by 
'  lads  '  I  mean  youths  from  seventeen  to  twenty-one.  The  Small 
Arms  Factory  is  a  case  in  point.  Ten  years  ago  nearly  all  the 
men  were  mechanics ;  now  nearly  all  are  automatic  machine 
minders,  and  consequently  quite  a  big  proportion  are  young  men 
who  have  no  ch&nce  of  ever  earning  more  money  than  now,  which 
is  good  money  as  things  go  while  they  are  young,  but  quite  useless 
to  bring  up  a  family  on.  Then  there  are  paper  works,  chemical 
works,  rope  yards,  confectioners,  biscuitmakers,  jam  works,  and 
such  like  places  where  the  same  conditions  prevail.  I  see  inefficient 
growing  every  day  ;  and  while  it  is  so,  surely  it  is  no  time  to  talk 
of  perpetuating  either  the  dole  system  or  the  rates  in  aid  of  wages. 

Of  West  Ham  Mr.  Eusbridge,  the  Superintending  Eeliev- 
ing  Officer  of  the  West  Ham  Union,  said  :  — 

There  was  a  great  scarcity  of  employment ;  the  distress  came 
from  the  dock  district  and  from  Stratford.  It  is  a  poorer  part ; 
there  arc  armies  of  men  there.  If  I  may  express  an  opinion 
about  the  dock  district,  it  is  that  the  greatest  evil  of  all  is  that 
there  is  not  what  the  wife  calls  a  Saturday  night.  If  a  man  gets 
a  job  he  is  paid  for  it,  and  the  chances  are  that  the  wife  sees  none 
of  the  money.  The  men  live  from  hand  to  mouth.  There  are 
undoubtedly  hundreds  of  people  in  the  dock  district  who  never 
sleep  in  a  bed  and  never  take  their  clothes  oft';  they  have  no 
furniture,  and  they  never  had  any.  They  get  their  food  and  eat  it, 
but  the  style  is  terrible.  You  might  see  no  food  in  the  house,  but 
that  would  not  be  a  proper  guide  for  a  relieving  officer,  because 
they  do  not  keep  a  stock  of  food.  The  money  comes  in,  they 
purchase  food  and  eat  it.    The  next  day  the  same  thing  occurs. 

At  Bermondsey  there  was  want  of  work,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  justify  exceptional  action.  There  were,  however,  the 
waterside  labourers, 

who  are  capable  of  doing  a  day  or  two's  work  along  the  waterside. 
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but  who  ai'G  not  really  capable  of  doing  regular  work  and  of  M'-  Toynbee, 
commanding  a  weekly  wage.    There  is  a  large  number  of  those 
in  the  district.    They  are  living  as  they  have  lived  any  time  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years — by  getting  an  odd  job  here  and  an  odd 
job  there.    Their  wives  work  in  the  jam  factories. 

Mr.   Robert   J.   Angel,   speaking    of    the   demand  in 
Bei-mondsey,  said:  — 

We — at  the  Dorough  Surveyor's  Office — have  every  morning  AnRel,  1095. 
at  the  gate  800  men  right  throughout  the  year.    It  is  from  that 
HOO  that  we  should  employ  the  labour  in  summer  time,  supposing 
that  we  intended  taking  the  work  in  suinmer  

My  Committee  considered  that  these  waterside  labourers  were  1135,  1085. 
always  out  of  work.  They  said,  in  replying  to  a  deputation,  '  We 
will  not  consider  them ;  they  are  always  with  us ;  but  we  will 
consider  the  other  people  who,  through  slackness  of  work  and 
owing  to  the  sluinp  after  the  war,  have  generally  been  thrown  out 
of  work.' 

From  these  statements  a  fair  general  conclusion  ma,y  be 
drawn  in  regard  to  the  condition  of  some  sections  of  the 
population  in  London.  There  is  want  of  employment  that  is 
'  seasonal.'  For  it— as  it  is  recurrent  year  by  year — the 
remedy  should  lie  in  the  normal  organisation  of  the  trade  and 
the  arrangements  which  members  of  the  trade  make  for  their 
own  continuing  welfare.  There  is  also  a  periodic  '  depres- 
sion,' the  reaction  from  an  unthrifty  expansion  of  trade  and 
many  other  causes.  For  it,  as  it  is  recurrent  at  somewhat 
uncertain  intervals,  the  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in  a  greater 
foresight,  a  completer  organisation,  and  a  more  ample  reserve 
of  resources  in  the  trading  groups  of  the  metropolis.  There 
is  further  a  stagnant  and  more  or  less  inefficient  mass  of 
labour,  which  is  without  organisation,  and  lives  not  by  reason 
of  its  skill  or  settled  industry,  but,  parasitically  as  it  were, 
on  the  casual  demands  of  industry.  These  casual  demands 
have  no  direct  relation  to  the  supplies  of  labour  which  they 
help  to  call  into  existence.  For  a  comparatively  limited  demand 
for  labour  there  comes  into  existence  a  comparatively  unlimited 
supply  of  it— for  the  demand,  being  casual,  acts  like  a  charitable 
dole.  Many  seek  it,  and  are  content  to  seek  it,  to  have  the 
chance  of  obtaining  it,  and  to  idle  till  the  next  chance  comes. 
So  men  habituate  themselves  to  the  speculative  nature  of 
the  demand.  They  constantly  appl}^  for  work,  get  two  or 
three  days  in  the  week,  become  accustomed  to  having  only 
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that  amount  of  work,  and  do  not  want  more ;  and  so  they 
spend  more  than  70  per  cent,  of  then-  weeks  m  idleness,  and 
ive  on  their  wives  and  others  in  their  idle  periods ;  and  thus 
in  due  course  they  become  '  unemployable.'  For  this,  if  the 
condition  of  such  men  and  their  families  is  taken  into  account 
and  considered  as  a  whole,  the  remedy  would  seem  to  lie  in 
industrial  reorganisation  and  social  education  and  discipline, 
unless  this  mass  of  inorganic  industrial  life  is  to  be  written  off 
as  wastage. 

But  upon  it  other  than  industrial  causes  are  also  acting. 
Some  of  these  may  be  considered  in  relation  to  pauperism. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  PAUPERISM. 

In  the  decade  1891  to  1901  there  has  been  a  large 
increase  of  pauperism  in  all  but  one  of  the  Unions  of  the 
districts  which  the  Committee  have  been  chiefly  considering, 
and  Woolwich  stands  conspicuous  with  a  large  diminution. 
This  is  shown  in  detail  in  a  table  in  the  appendix  taken  from 
the  paper  read  by  Sir  William  Chance  at  the  Royal  Statistical 
Society,  in  which  the  statistics  of  pauperism  in  the  London 
Unions  were  collected  and  summarised.  These  figures  have 
been  made  up  to  1903.^  The  following  may  suffice  as  a 
summary  of  the  results  which  they  indicate  : — 

1891  1903. 


Percentage  of 
Increase  in 
Population 

Percentage  of 
Increase  of 
Pauperism 

Percentage  of 
Increase  of 
Gross  Relief 
Expenditure 

Kensington  .... 

+  6-2 

+  29-6 

+  1.5-0 

Islington  .... 

+  4-9 

->.39  8 

+  77-5 

Shoreditch  .... 

-  4-3 

-  6-0 

+  22-1 

Poplar  ..... 

+  1-2 

+  70-3 

+  89-9 

Southwark  .... 

+  1-7 

+  11-8 

+  17-6 

Camberwell  .... 

+  10-1 

+  52-2 

4-  64-2 

Woolwich  .... 

+  22-1 

-17-6 

+  23-7 

West  Ham . 

+  58-9 

+  92-4 

+  187-7 

'  See  '  A  Decade  of  London  Pauperism,'  by  Sir  William  Chance,  Bart. 
Vol.  LXVI.,  Part  III.  (September  30,  1903),  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Statistical  Society. 

In  the  case  of  West  Ham  the  increase  in  the  population  can  be  only 
given  for  the  decade  1891-1902. 
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Generally  we  may  say  that  the  percentages  of  pauperism 
to  population  have  risen  extraordinarily.  The  rate  of  the 
increase  of  pauperism  has  greatly  outstripped  the  rate  of 
the  increase  of  population.  If  we  take  the  seven  Unions 
together  we  find  that  a  new  population  of  7,910  persons  has 
come  on  to  the  rates  in  excess  of  the  number  of  paupers 
thirteen  years  ago. 

This  increase  must,  it  would  seem,  be  due  either  to 
increasing  destitution  or  to  altered  administration.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  latter  is  the  main  cause.  There 
is  both  a  wider  distribution  and  a  higher  Scale  of  outdoor 
relief,  and  indoor  relief  has  become  so  attractive  that  very 
many  workhouses  are  full  to  overflowing  or  exceed  consider- 
ably the  certified  number  of  inmates.  The  more  stringent 
limitation  of  Poor  Law  relief  to  the  relief  of  destitution  has 
been  set  aside,  and  the  workhouse,  as  we  shall  see,  serves 
very  much  less  than  it  used  to  do  as  a  test.  Simultaneously, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  relief  of  the  destitute  able-bodied 
at  a  time  of  unusual  distress  or  want  of  work.  Poor  Law  relief 
has  fallen  into  desuetude.  The  able-bodied  register  their 
names  and  apply  for  employment,  which  is  in  fact  employ- 
ment-relief, to  the  Borough  Councils ;  and  the  Poor  Law  has 
lost  its  former  relation  to  the  problem. 

The  evidence  taken  by  the  Committee  throws  light  on  the 
processes  at  work  to  cause  the  astonishing  augmentation  of 
social  dependence  which  the  above  figures  indicate. 

At  Poplar '  Poor  Law  relief  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  Poplak. 
and  it  did  not  increase  any  faster  than  usual '  last  winter.    '  At  Martley, 
present  the  able-bodied  men  in  the  workhouse  have  no  tasks  53-57. 
whatever.    In  old  days  they  used  to  do  stone-breaking,  but  ^ 
stone -breaking  was  thought  to  be  degrading,  and  therefore  shoreditch, 
now  they  do  nothing.    It  is  a  question  whether  doing  nothing  ^^^^  ^^^OO, 
may  not  be  even  more  degrading.'   The  workhouse  as  a  test  is  1218.' 
not  effective.     The  men  in  the  workhouse  would  roughly  be 
*  unemployable,'  but  many  of  them  would  be  passed  by  the 
doctor  as  '  able-bodied.'     '  The  House  was  full  the  whole  Lansbury, 
time.'  «92. 

At  Camberwell  the  workhouses  were  quite  full.  Appli-  CiUBEswEii. 
cation  to  other  Unions  was  being  made  by  the  Guardians  for  Somers,  296. 
the  admission  of  applicants  to  their  workhouses.    There  was 
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the  test  of  corn-grinding  and  wood-chopping  available ;  but  if 
the  '  unemployable '  had  been  sent  to  the  workhouse  it  would 
305-310.  not  have  been  possible  to  have  applied  the  test.  There  was 
no  outdoor  relief  test.  Outdoor  relief  was  given  to  the  able- 
bodied  without  test.  That  has  been  done  for  many  years — 
as  temporary  relief  for  a  fortnight,  though  last  year  the 
practice  has  been  checked  through  the  action  of  the  Superin- 
tendent Relieving  Officer.  The  individual  does  not  come 
before  the  Board  of  Guardians.  His  name  appears  in  a 
list  which  is  generally  signed  and  passed  by  the  Chairman, 
and  the  same  cases  will  go  to  the  Eelieving  Officer  and  be 
relieved  for  another  week— or  possibly  fortnight  —  in  the 
same  way. 

Bermondsey.  In  1902-3  the  Bermondsey  Board  of  Guardians,  Mr. 
Toynbee  said, 

Toynbee,  118.  gave  a  great  deal  of  temporary  relief  to  able-bodied  men  with- 
out any  task  of  work  being  imposed.  Thus,  in  the  week  ending 
March  7,  1903,  851  men,  835  women,  and  2,515  children— 4,201 
persons  in  all — were  relieved  at  a  cost  of  €110.  Ga.  These  were  all 
relieved  under  the  plea  that  it  was  urgent  relief.  Asa  matter  of 
fact,  the  urgent  relief  went  on  from  week  to  week.  The  astonish- 
ing thing  was  that  the  Local  Government  Board  seemed  to  approve 
of  the  action  of  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  did  not  surcharge 
them.  In  the  winter  of  1903-1  the  Guardians  took  no  special 
action. 


West  Ham.  In  West  Ham  the  labour  yard  had  been  opened  in 
Eusbridge,     1895,  when  there  was  great  distress,  and  about  1,000  men 

1503  <j  '  ' 

took  advantage  of  it.  At  that  time  the  Guardians  decided 
1478.  not  to  open  the  yard  again.    Last  winter  the  distress  was  not 

'  any  more  exceptional  than  the  previous  winter.'  But  there 
1513.  was  practically  no  accommodation  in  the  workhouse,  which 

1439.  was  '  full  to  overflowing  ' — '  enormously  overcrowded.'    So  the 

1417.  workhouse  test  was  not  used.  Accordingly,  after  receiving  a 
1556.  deputation  of  the  unemployed,  the  Guardians  opened  the 

labour  yard  again  on  January  21,  only  '  nobody  thought  for  a 
moment  that  there  would  be  above  200  or  300  availing 
themselves  of  it.' 

1418.  The  conditions  were  these :  The  yard  to  be  opened  for 
three  days  a  week — Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and,  Saturdays— 
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during  one  month,  from  9  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  ;  the  scale  of  relief 
per  day  was,  to  a  man  with  wife  and  child,  Is.  46?.  and  6  lbs. 
of  bread,  and  so,  according  to  the  number  of  children,  to  a 
man  with  wife  and  five  children,  2s.  and  12  lbs.  of  bread — 
practically  Is.  lOd.  in  the  former,  3s.  in  the  latter  case  ;  single 
men  and  widowers  to  have  Is.  and  2  lbs.  of  bread  ;  an  addition  1424. 
of  half  this  relief  to  be  given  on  Saturdays ;  the  man  to  be  at 
the  labour  yard  three  days  a  week  ;  the  relieving  officers  to 
visit  the  families  as  often  as  occasion  required,  and  to  grant 
such  further  relief  as  might  be  necessary.  '  The  scale  of  1423. 
relief  was  double  what  it  was  in  the  old  times.' 

West  Ham  is  under  the  Prohibitory  Order,  and  such  relief  ^^i^'- 
to  able-bodied  men  is,  needless  to  say,  contrary  to  that  Order  ;  ii20. 
but  it  was  reported  to  the  Local  Government  Board  and  sanc  - 
tioned.   '  If  the  men  said  they  had  resided  in  the  place  for  a  1441. 
night  the  relieving  officers  gave  them  an  order  to  come  in.' 
'  The  man  gave  a  hond  fich  residence  within  the  district,  and  1447. 
the  relieving  officer  went  round  and  inquired  and  saw  the 
wife  and  children.    We  found  out  frauds  after  running  about 
after  them.' 

'  Public  opinion  unfortunately  frightens  an  officer  nowa-  1448, 1547, 
days.    He  does  not  like  to  run  any  risk  of  refusals.' 

The  labour  yard  was  made  pretty  widely  known  and  14-2. 
opened  on  January  26.    It  was  opened  on  twelve  days,  three 
days  in  each  of  the  four  weeks  up  to  February  20,  when  it 
was  closed.    The  results  were  as  follows  : — 


First  week. 


1st  day 
2nd  „ 
3rd  „ 


4th  day 
5th  „ 
6th  „ 


Men 

167  entered 

416 

613 


Second  week. 

650 
784 
.  1,017 


7th  day . 
8th  „'  , 
9Lh    „  , 


10th  day  . 
11th  „  . 
12th    „  . 


Third  week. 

Men 

.    1,009  entered 

.    1,167  „ 

.    1,325  „ 

Fourth  Lceek. 

.    1,042  „ 

.    1,155  „ 

.    1,440  „ 


It  appears  that,  not  counting  men  '  entered  '  from  day  to  1465. 
day  but  separate  men  at  work  for  all,  or  a  part  of,  the  three  14:^7. 
days  hi  the  second  week,  1,141  men  '  worked  under  the  labour 
test,'  and  '  they  represented  829  wives  and  2,348  children,  a 
total  of  4,318  souls.' 
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As  to  the  work.  '  I  cannot  call  it  a  labour  yard,'  Mr. 
Eusbridge  said, 

'  because  the  men  were  employed  all  over  the  place  or  supposed 
to  have  been  employed.'    Stone-breaking  and  wood-choppinp  was 
1431.  the  work  required.     'Numbers  of  men  were  swarming  about  the 

place  with  paint-pots  painting.     Two   or   three  hundred  were 
drafted  to  do  the  digging  at  Forest  House,  but  as  it  rained  they  did 
1523.  nothing.'    Hundreds  were  sent  there.    Men  who  misbehaved  were 

turned  out  of  the  yard.  No  extra  stafl'  was  provided  ;  but  when  it 
was  decided  to  close  the  yard  the  relieving  officers  were  ordered  to 
1508,  1118.  deal  with  the  cases  on  their  merits  as  far  as  destitution  was  con- 
cerned, and  it  was  decided  to  let  them  have  assistants  to  help  them 
with  the  visitation.  This  was  to  continue  the  relief  in  another 
form.  Relief  was  given  to  the  able-bodied  men  out  of  work  for 
their  families,  and  the  return  was  forwarded  each  week  to  the 
Local  Government  Board.  Of  the  men,  far  the  larger  number 
1513.  were  general  labourers,  including  dock  labourers — for  instance,  352 

1559.  out  of  593.    The  '  same  old  faces  '  were  recognised  again  amongst 

them.    They  worked  from  9  to  4.    Then  they  were  paid,  and  '  the 
public-houses  outside  were  soon  filled  with  them  of  course.' 
1520.  The  municipal  authorities  in  the  previous  year  voted  £10,000 

for  the  employment  of  the  unemployed,  and  they  gave  men  work  in 
1903-4  in  connection  with  their  Works  Department,  but  there  was 
no  co-operation  between  them  and  the  Guardians. 

Even  if  it  be  admitted  that  the  labour  yard  is  a  difficult 
instrument  to  use  in  dealing  with  distress,  this  account  of  the 
labour  yard  at  West  Ham  shows  that  in  that  instance  every 
administrative  rule  which  experience  has  proved  desirable 
was  set  aside.  There  was  no  reserve  of  workhouse  accommo- 
dation. The  workhouse  was  not  offered  in  cases  of  insubordina- 
Eusbiidge  t^oii.  Care  was  not  taken  even  to  ascertain  whether  applicants 
1446, 1496.  were  residents  in  the  Union.  The  relief  was  not  given  half 
in  kind  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Order.  The  staff  of 
officers  was  not  strengthened,  and  strict,  or  indeed  any, 
effective  supervision  was  made  impossible.  There  was  no 
active  committee  of  control,  and  an  impossible  task  was 
imposed  on  the  Eelieving  Officers. 

As  a  test  of  the  utility  of  a  labour  yard  in  an  emergency 
the  instance  is  without  value.  No  labour  yard,  nor  indeed 
any  other  expedient  for  dealing  with  exceptional  distress,  could 
have  survived  such  administration. 

The  figures  of  pauperism  indeed,  and  this  short  account  of 
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the  position  of  affairs  in  some  districts,  are  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  requirements  of  Poor  Law  administration  which  have 
been  formulated  and  impressed  upon  the  Guardians  heretofore. 

The  Outdoor  Relief  Regulation  Order. 
The  instructional  letter  that  accompanied  the  Outdoor 
Relief  Regulation  Order  (1852)  contained  the  following  official 
expression  of  opinion  : — 

The  Board  are  of  opinion  that,  where  there  is  a  commodious 
and  efScient  workhouse,  it  is  best  that  the  able-bodied  pauper 
should  be  received  and  set  to  work  therein  ;  but  looking  to  the 
circumstances  of  most  Unions  and  parishes  in  London  and  other 
populous  places,  they  have  not  thought  it  expedient  in  this  Order 
to  prohibit  outdoor  relief  to  any  class  of  pauper. 

But — apart  from  the  admission  of  the  able-hodied  to 
the  workhouse — the  Order  requires  : — 

(1)  That  whenever  the  Guardians  allow  relief  to  any  able- 
bodied  male  person  out  of  the  workhouse,  one-half  at  least  of 
the  relief  so  allowed  shall  be  given  in  articles  of  food  or  fuel, 
or  in  other  articles  of  absolute  necessity. 

(2)  That  '  no  relief  shall  be  given  to  any  able-bodied 
person  while  he  is  employed  for  wages  or  other  hire  or 
remuneration  by  any  person.' 

(3)  That  '  every  able-hodied  person,  if  relieved  out  of  the 
workhouse,  shall  be  set  to  work  by  the  Guardians,  and  be 
kept  employed  under  their  direction  and  superintendence  so 
long  as  he  receives  relief,' 

Only  on  account  of  '  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,'  sickness, 
accident,  or  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  burial  of  a  member 
of  his  family,  can  an  able-hodied  man  otherwise  receive  out- 
door relief. 

It  would  seem  that,  so  far  as  relief  in  the  workhouses  is 
concerned,  there  is  at  present  but  small  scope  for  setting  able- 
bodied  men  to  work  in  them;  and,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
receive  relief  under  the  conditions  of  '  sudden  and  urgent 
necessity,'  now,  it  would  seem,  not  infrequentl}'^  transmitted 
to  a  form  of  continuous  assistance,  the  other  regulations  of 
the  Order  which  have  been  quoted  above,  respecting  employ- 
ment-relief outside  the  workhouse,  are  no  longer  applied. 

As  a  means  of  meeting  unusual  or  exceptional  distress, 
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it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Poor  Law  as  administered  in 
certain  unions  has  failed  entirely.  The  workhouse  under  its 
altered  conditions  is  to  many  people  hardly  less  '  eligible ' 
than  outdoor  relief.  Consequently  the  Poor  Law  is  con- 
verted practically  into  an  enormously  rich  rate-endowed 
public  charity  open  to  all  comers.  In  the  multitude  of 
applicants  inquiry  becomes  a  farce.  And  as  the  theory 
gains  ground  that  want  of  work  must  be  met  through  public 
authorities  by  the  direct  provision  of  employment,  the 
Borough  Council  takes  the  place  of  the  Poor  Law  as  the 
centre  for  organising  employment-relief.  In  recent  years  Mr- 
Chamberlain's  and  Sir  H.  Fowler's  circular  letters  to  Loca^ 
Authorities  promoted  this  movement,  and  now,  as  we  have 
seen,  the  Poor  Law  in  some  important  Unions  in  London  has 
been  rendered  incapable  of  doing  what  was  formerly  a  recog- 
nised branch  of  its  work.  There  are  thus  at  present  two 
public  relief  agencies  in  the  field :  the  Poor  Law,  under  tbe 
orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Borough 
Councils,  who  have  a  free  hand. 

These  remarks,  it  should  be  added,  refer  to  Unions  in 
which  the  normal  principles  of  Poor  Law  administration  have 
been  neglected  or  set  aside.  They  do  not  refer  to  Unions  in 
which  by  adherence  to  these  principles  aj)plications  for  poor 
relief  have  been  dealt  with,  so  as  to  meet  destitution  without 
increasing  pauperism.  These  Unions,  contented  with  the 
powers  which  they  possess  and  acting  u]3on  a  clear  and  well- 
understood  policy,  have  found  themselves  quite  capable  of 
discharging  the  duties  imposed  on  them  by  law  and  meeting 
whatever  emergencies  have  arisen. 


The  LONDON  CONFEEENCE  of  1902. 

The  report  of  the  Conference  convened  by  the  London 
County  Council  in  December  1902,  consistently  with  the 
circulars  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  suggested  some  of 

See  '  London  the  conditions  under  which  relief  work  in  connection  with 

Council- Lack  Borough  Councils  should  be  undertaken. 

of  Employ-  .  pjeiigf 

works  should  be  necessary  to  the  community,' '  should  not 
London.'  commenced  in  a  hurry,  should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  they 

1903.  No.  662.  could  be  stopped  for  a  period  without  damage  to  their  ultimate 
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value  and  use.  In  a  word,  work  should  not  be  invented.'  '  It  had 
been  a  rule  of  the  London  County  Council  to  postpone  whatever 
work  could  be  postponed  to  the  winter  season,  so  that  during  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  pressure  of  municipal  work  did  not  compete 
with  that  of  private  enterprise,  while  durmg  the  winter  months  it 
could  be  accomplished  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  workers  and  the 
Council.'  It  was  suggested  that  such  a  system  should  be  adopted 
universally  and  in  a  systematic  manner,  so  that  the  present  large 
and  periodic  influx  of  labour  from  the  country  might  be  avoided 
and  the  responsibility  thrown  upon  each  locality  to  deal  with  its 
own  problem. 

On  this  subject  the  Council  adopted  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

That  it  be  referred  to  the  General  Purposes  Committee  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  question  of  preparing  schemes  of  public 
works  which  may  be  usefully  carried  out  in  the  county  during  periods 
of  distress,  and  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  such  schemes,  and  their 
l)earing  upon  the  requirements  of  the  county. 

It  was  also  decided  to  invite  Borough  Councils  to  prepare 
schemes  of  public  works  of  a  local  character  which  might  be 
usefully  carried  out  during  periods  of  distress,  and  to 
expedite  works  already  planned. 

But  the  proposals  of  the  Conference  and  of  the  Council 
were  not  limited  to  London.  They  proposed  the  establish- 
ment of  an  industrial  organisation  throughout  the  country  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  more  accurate  information  as  to  the  state 
of  local  labour  markets,  and  conveying  to  workers  early 
warnings  of  impending  changes ;  also  with  the  aid  of  this 
machinery  they  suggested  that  exact  information  might  be 
obtained 

'  as  to  the  extent,  if  any,'  to  which  the  whole  country  was  over-popu- 
lated, while  the  '  Central  Office  should  have  the  power  of  formu- 
lating schemes  for  the  consideration  of  Governments  concerned  for 
the  establishment  of,  possibly,  farming  and  other  industries  abroad,' 
and  for  'industrial  training  schools  or  classes'  preparatory  to 
emigration. 

'  Each  locality '  under  this  organisation  '  would  deal  with  its 
own  industrial  problems,  and  the  Central  Authority  would  act  as 
the  industrial  exchange  of  the  country  by  being  informed  of  the 
surplus  of  the  supply  of  labour  over  the  demand,  or  the  reverse, 
which  existed  in  each- local  centre,'    .  . 

B  2 
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In  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  it  may  be  added,  the  Council 
adopted  the  following  resolution  : — 

That  the  Metropolitan  Borough  Councils  and  Boards  of 
Guardians  be  invited  to  express  their  views  on  the  suggestions  (1) 
that  power  should  be  conferred  upon  Boards  of  Guardians,  either 
individually  or  conjointly,  to  take  land  for  the  purpose  of  finding 
work  for  the  unemployed  in  times  of  want ;  and  (2)  that  during 
periods  of  exceptional  distress  the  Borough  Councils  should 
co-operate  with  the  Boards  of  Guardians  in  order  that  the  pauper- 
isation of  those  persons  whose  difficulties  are  occasioned  only  by 
exceptional  circumstances  arising  from  temporary  scarcity  of  em- 
ployment, may  as  far  as  practicable  be  avoided. 

This  resolution  suggests  a  policy  similar  to  that  adopted 
l)y  the  Poplar  Guardians  last  winter,  and  similar  also  to  the 
policy  adopted  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  for  relieving  the  able-bodied  through  tlie  Borough 
Councils  and  without  disfranchisement. 


BELIEF  WORKS  AND  BELIEF. 

In  the  report  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Society  on 
the  best  means  of  dealing  with  exceptional  distress  (1886),  the 
conditions  under  which  relief-works  can  be  used  effectually  are 
formulated.^    They  are  as  follows  : — • 

The  wage  should  not  be  a  '  charity  '  wage.  The  best 
methods  of  payment  are  by  contract,  or  '  measured  work,'  or 
by  scale.  To  other  than  works  done  on  contract  men  should 
not  be  admitted  without  sufficient  inquiry  or  a  trustworthy 
recommendation.  Unless  this  precaution  be  taken  it  will  be 
of  little  use  to  open  works.  The  supervision  must  be  strict. 
There  should  be  a  division  and  sub-division  of  the  works. 
The  men  should  be  employed  in  small  gangs,  and  those  un- 
accustomed to  rough  labour  be  mixed  with  the  more  skilled 
workmen  ;  and  the  manager  must  have  the  power  of  summary 
dismissal,  and  receive  the  support  of  his  Committee  in  a 
reasonable  use  of  his  power.  It  is  very  important  that  works 
should  not  be  opened  unless  there  is  a  clear  necessity  for  them. 
They  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  the  ordinary  resource  of 
the  labouring  poor. 

These  rules  have  had  their  weight  in  some  of  the  arrange- 
'  See  Appendix  II,  Suggestions  as  to  Exceptional  Distress. 
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inents  of  the  past  winter — 1903-4.  The,ymay  also  beapplierl 
in  part  as  criticism  to  some  of  the  expedients  then  adopted. 

Of  charitable  relief,  too,  a  short  statement  should  be  made 
indicating  its  bearing  on  the  problem. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  of  1886  on  this  point 
were  : — 

1.  That  the  creation  of  a  Central  Belief  Fund  should,  if 
possible,  be  avoided. 

2.  That  whether  there  be  a  fund  or  not,  it  is  desirable  that 
the  outlines  of  local  and  central  administration  and  all  impor- 
tant details  should  be  prearranged. 

3.  That  this  work  should  be  entrusted  to  some  conjoint 
body,  which  should  be  entitled  to  public  confidence  and  be 
held  publicly  responsible. 

4.  That  this  body  should  avoid  all  unnecessary  publicit}', 
both  in  making  its  arrangements  and  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion. 

5.  That  if  the  question  of  opening  a  fund  should  arise, 
such  a  step  should  not  be  taken  without  the  fullest  and  most 
definite  information  as  to  the  existence  and  extent  of  distress, 
nor  without  previous  consultation  with  the  chief  relief  agencies 
of  the  metropolis. 

6.  That  if  a  fund  be  opened— 

(a)  The  money  should  be  dispensed  through  local  agencies 
only. 

(b)  No  grants  should  be  made  to  such  agencies  until  the 
central  body  is  satisfied  that  their  organisation  is  sufficiently 
complete,  and  that  money  placed  in  their  hands  will  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  methods  which  it  approves. 

It  was  further  suggested  that  the  rules  adopted  should  be 
made  generally  known. 

That  a  feasible  scheme  of  organisation  might  be  set  on 
foot  without  delay,  '  suggestions  and  suggested  rules  '  were 
drafted.  These  are  printed  in  the  Appendix.  They  have 
been  of  considerable  service  in  past  years,  and  especially  in 
the  organisation  of  relief  in  connection  with  Borough  Councils 
and  other  bodies  last  winter.  One  or  two  of  the  suggestions 
should  be  mentioned  here. 

1.  'To  deal  with  large  numbers  of  people  quickly  and 
eft'ectually,  "  tests  "  ai*e  necessary  no  less  than  inquiry.' 
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'  Eoughly   speaking,   applications   come   from  three 
classes : — 

(1)  Thrifty  and  careful  men. 

(2)  Men  of  different  grades  of  respectability,  with  a 

decent  home. 

(3)  The  idle,  loafing  class  or  those  brought  low  by  drink 

or  vice.' 

3.  '  To  the  first  relief  should  be  given  ;  but  if  public  works 
are  opened  they  should  be  recommended  to  take  such  woi'k, 
not  as  a  test,  but  as  temporary  employment.' 

'  To  the  second  class  (according  to  the  character  of  the 
case)  relief  should  be  offered  (1)  conditionally  on  employment 
in  public  or  other  works ;  or  (2)  the  applicant  should  be 
referred  to  the  Poor  Law  Labour  Yard  ;  or  (3)  admitted  to  the 
workhouse,  while  his  wife  and  family  are  supported  by 
charitable  relief  outside — the  "  modified  workhouse  test."  ' 

The  third  class  should  be  left  to  the  Poor  Law. 

Suggestions  in  regard  to  the  formation  of  local  represen- 
tative Committees,  'Inquiry,'  'Decision,'  and  'Belief  follow. 

If  these  suggestions  be  revised  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  present  time,  as  this  report  has  already  shown,  work- 
house and  labour  yard  alike  have  to  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  some  Unions,  unless  their  administration  is  greatly 
altered.  In  these  Unions  neither  are  now  available  as  means 
of  meeting  an  emergency.  There  remain  on  the  field,  there- 
fore, only  relief,  whether  public  or  voluntary,  and  the  provi- 
sion of  employment  by  some  public  body  or  by  some  charity. 
Formerly  it  was  thought  that  the  best  aid  in  want  of  employ- 
ment in  the  case  of  thrifty  and  careful  people  was  charitable 
relief  given  as  quietly  and  privately  as  possible.  The 
difficulties  of  providing  employment  are  great,  as  this  report 
in  the  sequel  demonstrates,  and  the  plan  of  relief  in  these 
cases  has  proved  useful  in  past  years  in  the  lack  of  employ- 
ment. Now  there  is  a  widespread  opinion  that  relief  under 
these  circumstances  is  an  indignity,  and.  that  work  at  a  wage 
should  in  all  cases  be  available  and  should  be  offered  ;  and 
thus  the  classes  (1)  and  (2)  above  become  merged— and  two 
classes  only  remain — those  with  decent,  settled,  or  '  established ' 
homes  and  those  without  them.  But  the  Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  in  fact  if  distress  arises  the  three  divisions 
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mentioned  above  will  prove  necessary,  and  cases  will  occur  in 
which  relief  rather  than  employment-relief  will  be  the  best 
means  of  help. 

Perhaps  here  it  may  be  convenient  to  draw  attention  to  a 
point  of  importance  in  the  use  of  terms — to  the  general 
inclination  to  confuse  the  terms  '  wages  '  and  '  relief." 
Eelief  is  taken  to  be  something  degrading  :  wages  as  fair 
remuneration  for  work  done,  and  therefore  the  reverse 
of  degrading.  But  no  real  social  good  is  purchased  at  the 
cost  of  a  misunderstanding.  The  misunderstanding  may 
cloak  and  cover  a  new  dependence  of  the  j^eople,  not  a  whit 
more  honourable  than  the  old,  and  move  insidious  in  its  effect 
on  character  and  effort. 

When  work  is  undertaken  as  a  substitute  for  the  employ- 
ment that  is  ordinarily  procurable  in  the  market  it  is,  strictly 
speaking,  relief  work,  and  the  remuneration  received  for 
doing  it,  whether  greater  or  less,  is  really  relief.  There  is 
nothing  dishonourable  in  the  acceptance  of  it,  where  a  man 
has  done  his  best ;  and,  if  it  be  called  wage,  it  does  not 
become  more  honourable — rather  less  so  indeed,  since  the 
word  so  applied  covers  a  falsity  of  thought  and  feeling. 

It  may  be  said,  of  course,  that  the  employment  provided 
is  what  under  any  circumstances  a  public  authority  or  a 
charitable  body  would  undertake  ;  and  work  postponed  to  the 
winter  for  the  better  adjustment  of  the  employment  of  the 
year  may  well  be  considered  normal  work  to  be  paid  for  by 
the  normal  wage.  But  if  it  passes  beyond  this  it  is  relief. 
If  this  difference  is  obliterated,  there  will  undoubtedly  grow 
up  a  system  of  winter  employment  provided  by  the  Local 
Authorities,  and  welcomed  or  indeed  demanded  by  the  people 
as  a  new  and  acceptable  form  of  dependence.  Such  a  result 
is  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  A  long  experience  fully  applicable 
to  the  present  state  of  affairs  has  shown  the  extreme  dangers 
of  such  a  policy. 

ORGANISATION  AND  SCHEMES,  1903-4. 

Last  winter  in  many  districts  preparatory  arrangements 
were  made  in  the  apprehension  that  there  might  be  unusual 
distress. 
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Co-operation  in  Relief  without  Employment-Relief. 

Kensington.      Miss  Jackcon  described  the  plans  adopted  in  Kensington. 

Jackson,  446.  A  representative  meeting  was  called,  and  the  borough  divided 
into  seven  districts,  four  in  the  north,  where  the  distress  was 
likely  to  be  greater,  one  in  the  centre,  and  two  in  the  south. 
These  were  the  arrangements  : — 

That  in  these  districts  all  cases  shall  be  dealt  with  by  local 
representative  Committees,  including  members  of  the  Borough 
Council  and  of  the  Board  of  Guardians. 

That  cases  of  ordinary  distress  should  be  left  to  the  clergy  and 
others  for  relief  out  of  their  ordinary  funds,  and  that  cases  in 
4  16-474,        which  the  distress  was  exceptional  should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Com- 
mittees themselves. 

That  to  each  Committee  there  should  be  attached,  as  Hon.  Sec, 
a  trained  worker  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society. 

That  all  cases  of  bad  character,  intemperate  habits,  no  established 
home,  living  in  furnished  lodgings  or  in  common  lodging-houses, 
and  all  cases  in  which  the  distress  was  really  chronic,  should  be 
left  to  the  Poor  Law. 

That  all  moneys  subscribed  specially  for  exceptional  distress 
should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Committees,  and  that  on  the 
understanding  that  these  principles  and  rules  were  accepted  and 
carried  out,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society  would  supply  the 
balance  of  the  money  that  might  be  required  when  all  ordinary 
resources  were  exhausted. 
4  That  a  Central  Committee  should  be  appointed,  that  all  inquiries 

should  be  made  by  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee,  that  in  all 
4  53.  cases  (see  Appendix)  the  home  should  be  visited  and  the  employers 

seen,  and  one  other  reference  at  least — with  such  other  investiga- 
tion as  time  might  allow  and  as  might  seem  necessary. 
180.  That  interim  relief  should  be  given,  if  necessary,  pending  the 

completion  of  inquiries. 
-155.  That  the  staff  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Office  should  be 

increased,  as  might  be  required,  and  supplemented  by  voluntary 
workers. 

455  That  in  these  ways  the  relief  would  be  administered  locally, 

while  the  time  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  was  set  free 
for  inquiry  and  general  help. 

These  arrangements  were  completed,  but  not  put  in 
force,  as  the  winter  was  mild  and  there  was  no  acute  distress. 
But,  nevertheless,  the  utility  of  the  system  was  demonstrated; 
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for  in  the  course  of  the  winter  it  was  thought  that  in  some 
districts  the  distress  had  become  exceptional ;  and  accordingly 
the  Charity  Organisation  Committee  undertook  to  deal  with 
all  such  cases  as  might  be  notified  to  it  on  the  lines  that 
would  be  adopted  if  exceptional  distress  arose.  Hence  within 
two  days  over  forty  cases  were  referred  to  the  Committee,  an  ^^6. 
extra  inquiry  officer  was  engaged,  and  within  three  days  all 
inquiries  had  been  made  and  reported.  Many  of  the  cases 
were  already  known  to  the  Committee,  and  were  suitable 
'rather  for  the  Poor  Law  than  for  charity.  Some  three  or  four 
proved  '  exceptional '  and  were  promptly  dealt  with.  To  meet 
any  immediate  emergencies  a  small  fund  was  privately  raised. 

The  Borough  Council  was  informed  of  all  that  was  done.  ^"^T,  483._ 
The  Guardians  gave  no  outdoor  relief  to  able-bodied  men. 

The  principle  adopted  was  that  relief  was  better  than  -tss. 
employment-relief.    Miss  Jackson  said  : — 

All  our  experience  goes  to  show  that  no  system  of  attempting 
to  find  employment  is  good.  People  will  accept  the  employment 
fairly  readily,  but  they  never  keep  to  it  in  the  case  of  casual  workers. 
Where  a  man  is  in  regular  employment  and  is  really  a  respectable 
man,  it  is  much  better  and  safer  to  trust  him.  ...  It  is  better  to 
put  the  matter  fairly  before  him  and  to  trust  him  with  the  means 
of  making  provision. 

The  Committee  fully  approve  of  this  method,  wherever 
there  is  '  no  clear  necessity '  that  relief  works  should  be 
opened  ;  and  even  in  that  case  they  think  that  in  a  large 
number  of  instances  it  is  indispensable. 

Employment-Eelief  in  connection  with  the  Borough 
Councils. 

Mr.  H.  V.  Toynbee,  a  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisa-  Bbemondsey 
tion  Society,  described  similar  methods  of  organisation  which  Toynbee,  lis. 
had  been  adopted  in  Southwark  and  Bermondsey. 

A  small  representative  conference  of  members  of  Boards  of 
Guardians,  Borough  Councils,  and  others  was  held  under  the 
presidency  of  the  Mayor.  An  Executive  Committee  was  formed, 
and  it  was  decided  to  start  Ward  Committees.  With  that  object 
the  Mayor  presided  at  ward  meetings  throughout  the  Borough — 
and  eight  Committees  for  twelve  representative  wards  were  formed. 
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For  rules  and  The  rules  adopted  were  similar  to  those  suggested  in  1886  (see 
form  see  9,  Appendix). 

The  areas  of  the  several  Committees  were  small,  and  the 
members  had  a  good  deal  of  useful  local  knowledge.  But  objection 
was  made  to  paying  competent  inquiry  officers,  and,  had  distress 
arisen,  the  inquiries  would  probably  have  been  '  of  rather  a  sketchy 
character.' 

Toynbee,  118,  In  Southwark  a  similar  plan  was  arranged.  Meetings 
were  held  in  different  parts  of  the  Borough  and  the  same  rules 
adopted  as  at  Bermondsey. 

In  Southwark,  as  in  Bermondsey  and  many  other  Boroughs, 
it  had  become  the  practice  of  the  Borough  Councils  to  provide 
employment  in  the  winter. 
Toynbee,  118,  In  regard  to  the  provision  of  employment  at  Bermondsey 
Angel,  1027.  Toynbes  and  Mr.  Angel,  the  Borough  Surveyor,  gave  the 
Committee  some  information.  More  than  usual  care  had 
been  taken  by  the  Borough  Council  and  their  Surveyor  to 
ensure  a  fair  selection  of  men  and  provide  employment- 
relief  on  well-considered  conditions. 

At  Bermondsey  the  Surveyor  was  instructed,  if  necessary,  to 
put  on  more  men  to  clean  the  streets,  and  the  scavenging  staff  was 
largely  increased  from  early  in  January  to  nearly  the  end  of  March, 
1030.  Besides  this  chiefly  sewering  work  was  undertaken.    The  men  were 

1094.  dealt  with  in  two  groups.    The  names  of  some  were  entered  on  a 

J 027.  list.    The  list  was  made  up  of  men  who  entered  their  names  at  a 

kind  of  impromptu  Employment  Bureau.    The  names  of  the  other 
1030.  group  were  not  entered  on  a  list ;  they  were  taken  indiscriminately 

J027  ^-rid  put  to  work  in  sweeping  the  roads.    In  the  case  of  the  regis- 

jo;^.,  tered  men,  inquiry  was  made  by  an  officer  specially  appointed  for 

■jQg^  that  work,  and  paid  30s.  a  week — which  proved  an  economy  in  the 

j(igg  long  run.    The  conditions  for  giving  work  were  :  twelve  months' 

residence  in  the  borough,  preference  to  be  given  to  married  men  ; 
Toynbee,  118.  as  far  as  possible  employment  for  not  less  than  three  days  a  week. 

The  applications  of  1,595  men  were  investigated,  and  of  these 
647  were  rejected  on  various  grounds  ;  90  gave  wrong  addresses ; 
4  public-house  addresses;  116  lived  in  common  lodging-houses; 
24  lived  outside  the  borough ;  413  gave  false  information,  or 
wanted  permanent  and  not  casual  work,  or  were  physically  unfit. 
On  these  grounds  40  per  cent  of  the  applications  were  set  aside. 
To  207  men  work  was  offered ;  but  of  these  thirty-seven  did  not 
respond  to  the  offer.  Thus  out  of  the  1,595  applicants,  170,  or 
about  8  per  cent,  only,  eventually  received  the  offer  of  employment 
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and  'accepted  it.    When  it  was  known  that  inquiry  would  be  made,  lO"?!. 
tlie  number  of  applications  fell  off. 

The  inquiry  brought   to  light  some  useful  facts — fully  con- 
firmed on   other   occasions  when   similar   inquiries   have   been  11 01. 
made.    There  was  an  unemployed  agitation,  headed  by  a  man,  1135. 
now  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Guardians,  who  was  paid  by  a 
society  to  find  work  for  the  unemployed  and  to  agitate.  When 
it   was    known    that    the    Borough   Council    were  opening  a 
bureau,  men   came   from   all   parts   of  London   and  occupied 
all   the   lodging-houses.     Not   obtaining  work,   they  left  the 
lodging-houses  and  went  away.    Also  a  large  number  of  men 
came  who  were  not  in  distress  at  all.    They  thought  they  might  be 
able  to  attach  themselves  to  the  staff  of  employees  connected  with 
the  Borough  Council.     They  too  left.    Also  men  in  the  workhouse 
obtained  a  fortnight's  leave,  gave  the  address  of  some  relation,  and  j^qso. 
applied  for  work.    These,  it  was  thought,  the  Guardians  should 
continue  to  look  after.     Many  of  the  207  applicants  were  in  j^^g.^ 
great  distress,  and  the  work  was  of  real  service  to  those  of  them  jjj^j 
that  accepted  it.    A  few  of  these  men,  it  was  found,  had  been  con-  1087. 
tinually  out  of  work.    The  investigation  brought  to  light  a  great 
deal  of  fraud.    '  We  found,'  the  witness  stated,  '  the  utmost  lying  1037. 
going  on  amongst  the  men.'    On  the  other  hand,  no  direct  inquiry  log,-^  1112. 
was  made  as  to  character. 

The  work  was  not  created,  but  was  anticipated  ;  that  is,  the  ioi2-10i4, 
work  of  the  next  year  or  so  was  forestalled  in  order  that  it  might  josi,  io92. 
be  available  for  the  unemployed.  Under  normal  circumstances 
men  accustomed  to  navvying  would  have  been  employed  on  the 
sewering  work,  but,  owing  to  the  distress,  that  work  was  given  to 
the  unemployed  ;  and  so  far,  local  employment  of  that  description 
was  made  less  regular  for  those  usually  engaged  on  it. 

The  men  were  unfamiliar  with  the  work,  and  did  it  very  slowly.  1097,  i098. 
But  they  seemed  to  do  their  best.    There  were  comparatively  few 
dismissed.    The  men  were  of  all  trades,  'not  accustomed  to  using  1049. 
a  pick  and  shovel  and  burrowing  the  earth.    It  was  very  hard 
work  for  them,  and  they  did  it  very  slowly.'    Employing  them  1052. 
rather  demoralised  the  regular  men.    '  As  a  rule,  if  you  have  a 
gang  of  men,  they  all  take  the  lead  from  the  slowest  men  in  the  1098. 
gang.'    On  every  job  there  was  one  of  the  regular  gangers  of  the 
borough,  and  a  foreman. 

The  average  loss  on  employing  the  men  was  15  per  cent.,  but  1027. 
sometimes  it  was  much  larger.    Thus,  on  one  job,  which  should  1028. 
have  taken  ten  weeks,  after  eight  weeks  little  more  than  a  third 
was  done,  and  the  whole  of  the  estimated  charge  for  labour  had 
been  expended.    '  The  employing  of  unemployed  labour  of  this  kind  1030. 
is  a  very  expensive  thing.' 
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The  relief-wage  was  5s.  a  day  or  15s.  a  week  for  three  days' 
work — M.  an  hour  for  ten  hours,  the  same  as  the  wage  payable 
to  men  on  the  regular  staff.  A  man's  turn  came  round  roughly 
once  a  fortnight.  Many  of  them  probably  could  not  have  earned 
so  much.    '  In  a  lot  of  the  trades  they  did  not  get  30s.  a  week.' 

It  was  admitted  thai  by  providing  employment  year  after  year 
the  Borough  Council  was  becoming  a  poor-relief  authority,  and 
also  a  casual  employer,  by  furnishing  work  for  men  who  were  by 
reason  of  their  trade  out  of  employment  every  winter — waterside 
and  dock  labourers,  for  instance.  '  People  regularly  out  of  work 
will  look  to  us  to  help  them.'  Whether  the  men  found  work  when 
the  relief  employment  came  to  an  end  was  not  known. 

Before  drawing  any  conclusions  from  tliis  evidence,  the 
Committee  will  pass  to  evidence  drawn  from  Southwark, 
Camberwell,  and  Islington. 

Employment-Eelief  by  aerangement  between  the  Board 
OF  Guardians  and  the  Borough  Council. 

South WARK.       At  Southwark  a  different  plan  was  adopted. 

Toynbee,  118.  The  Board  of  Guai  dians  in  1902-3  had  been  permitted  to  send 
men  to  the  Borough  Council  on  the  understanding  that  the 
Council  would  provide  work  for  them.  This  greatly  embarrassed 
the  latter  body,  and  it  was  decided  in  1903-4  that  the  Guardians 
should  send  fewer  and  selected  men.  Thus  the  Council  provided 
work  for  233  men  between  February  and  May,  chiefly  in  stone- 
breaking.  According  to  the  number  of  their  children  the  men  bad 
one,  two,  or  three  days'  work  in  the  week.  The  orders  given  were 
for  two  weeks'  work  at  four  shillings  a  day.  The  orders  were 
renewable,  and  some  men  had  work  practically  throughout  the 
winter. 

Employment-Kelibf  through  the  Borough  Council  and 
Representative  Ward  Committees. 

CAMBERniiLL  Camber wbII  the  scheme  adopted  in  previous  winters 

was  entirely  reorganised. 

Somers  199  -^^  elsewhere  the  Borough  Council  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
314.  registering  the  names  of  the  unemployed  and  providing  employment. 

Each  man  received  two  days'  work  on  the  roads  in  rotation. 
Statements  as  to  residence  were  not  verified.  No  inquiries  were 
made.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  unemployed  men  from  other 
boroughs  obtaining  work  in  Camberwell,  or  the  same  men  from 


1040,  1041. 
1106. 

112.S. 
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giving  several  addresses   and  thus   obtaining  '  extra  turns '  at 
work. 

In  December  1903  a  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  ;  the  Mayor  was  approached,  and  a 
Central  Unemployed  Committee  was  formed  consisting  of  twenty 
councillors,  one  for  each  ward,  and  twenty  representatives  of 
charitable  and  religious  bodies,  and  an  Executive  Committee.  Ward 
or  Joint-Ward  Committees  were  established  at  nine  centres,  and 
regulations  practically  the  same  as  those  suggested  in  1886  (see 
Appendix)  were  adopted. 

Applications  were  made  to  the  local  Committees,  whose  duty  it 
was  to  inquire  into  them  and  recommend  those  they  approved  to 
the  Executive.  The  Executive  only  had  power  to  put  the  appli- 
cants on  work. 

The  Borough  Council  voted  4'2,000  to  be  spent  on  work  for  the  312. 
unemployed,  but  the  greater  part  of  this  had  already  been  allocated 
by  the  engineer  for  men  to  be  employed  throughout  the  winter  in 
painting  and  decorating.    Only  £800,  therefore,  was  available,  plus 
i:'200  granted  later  by  the  Borough  Council.     Hence  90  and  j^g  20.3 
subsequently  140  men  were  employed  in   connection  with  the  00.5  •>2l 
Executive  Committee,  and  the  work  consisted  almost  entirely  of 
sweeping — '  the  greater  part  simply  created  work.' 

Applications  were  received  from  1,189  men,  of  whom  658,  or 
about  55  per  cent.,  were  recommended.  All  these  had  one  turn — 
that  is,  three  days'  work  ;  534  had  two  turns,  34  three  turns.  Thus 
94  per  cent,  of  the  selected  had  no  more  than  six  days'  work  in  the 
winter,  earning  altogether  about  28s.  6f/.  A  large  number  of  the  219,  256. 
men  were  connected  with  seasonal  employment,  chiefly  with  the 
building  trades. 

The  inquiring  included  a  visit  to  the  home,  and  report  from  233. 
the  late  employer,  and  where  necessary  a  reference  at  the  previous  instructions, 
address.    The  selection  was  by  individual  character  and  the  extent  248. 
of  distress.    '  If  the  man  had  been  in  very  good  work  which  were  235. 
found  to  be  well-paid  work  during  the  summer,  they  were  stood 
aside.'    Of  those  not  recommended,  one-third  or  more  were  con-  221. 
sidered  not  to  require  outside  help,  as  the  incomes  of  their  families 
taken  as  a  whole  were  sufficient.    One-third  were  '  stand-over  '  cases, 
to  be  employed  if  further  need  arose  and  further  work  was  forth- 
coming.   One- third  were  thriftless  or  shiftless  or  loafers. 

The  relief-wage  was  4s.  9d.  a  day — the  ordinary  wage  paid  to 
men  employed  by  the  Borough  Council, 


By  this  scheme  the  Borough  Council,  it  was  admitted,  was  307. 
becoming  to  a  certain  extent  a  quasi  Poor  Law  body — provid-  214. 
ing  work  in  the  district  so  far  as  it  was  available.  294. 
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Employment-Relief  and  General  Relief  through  the 
Borough  Council  and  Local  Committees. 

Islington.         In  Islington  similar  methods  were  adopted. 

Otto  Hill,  A  Committee  representative  of  the  borough  was  formed,  with  an 

328, 329.  Executive  Committee  and  four  Sub-Committees,  one  for  each 
Parliamentary  division.    It  was  left  to  these  Sub- Committees  to 

366-368.  inquire  into  applications  ;  they  reported  to  the  Executive  Committee, 
but  they  were  practically  independent.  They  did  not  all  adopt  the 
same  standard  of  selection. 

329,  357,  358.  The  Borough  Council  in  previous  winters  had  received  applica- 
tions for  work  at  their  depots  and  had  been  employing  anyone  who 
applied.  In  the  winter  of  1903-4  they  voted  £2,000  to  give  the 
unemployed  work  on  the  roads.  '  The  roads  had  been  starved  and 
had  got  into  a  terribly  bad  condition.'  Of  the  £2,000,  £1,500  was 
spent  on  materials,  steam  rollers,  &c.,  leaving  £500  for  wages. 
When  the  Unemployed  Committee  was  formed  the  Works  Com- 
mittee decided  that  preference  for  work  should  be  given  to  people 
recommended  by  it  who  had  lived  six  months  in  the  borough,  and 
eventually  all  applications  were  referred  to  the  Committee  for 
investigation. 

The  applications  received  by  the  Committee  numbered  1,033. 
Of  these  (apart  from  76  not  classified)  362  were  dismissed  as 
unsatisfactory  or  not  in  pressing  need  of  relief  ;  160  were  relieved 
by  the  Sub- Committees  ;  and  435  were  recommended  for  employ- 
ment. A  large  number  of  these  probably  received  relief  as  well. 
£213  was  privately  collected  for  relief  purposes.  The  relief  con- 
sisted of  relief  in  kind,  and  also  in  the  payment  of  rent,  in  getting 
tools  out  of  pawn,  &c. 
344,  345,  346,  During  the  months  of  February  and  March  600  '  unemployed  ' 
349,  386,  387.  people  were  employed  by  the  borough.  They  had  each  three  days' 
work  at  5s.  a  day.  Of  the  435  recommended  for  employment  only 
about  350  were  employed.  The  greater  number  of  the  men 
recommended  were  physically  unfit,  '  some  being  exceptionally 
unfit,  and  others  being  weak  through  want  of  food.  One-fifth 
to  one-third  of  the  men  were  equal  to  the  Council's  regular 
employees.  A  small  residuum  showed  no  inclination  to  do  more 
than  they  were  obliged.' 

Memoiandiim.      From  other  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Sharpe         claimants  for  employment  were  labourers  connected  with  a 
great  variety  of  trades — that  of  the  large  majority  who  were 
■  thus   unskilled  many  suffered  from  some  defect,  mental, 
•  moral,  or  physical.    Many  had  been  out  for  some  months, 
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and  are  out  of  work  still  (July  1904).  They  were  not  capable 
of  doing  any  hard  work,  and  '  in  the  end  they  had  to  be  left 
to  their  own  resources.' 

'  Many  of  us  were  struck  by  the  great  injustice  of  holding 
out  false  hopes  of  employment  by  large  printed  bills,  and 
giving  a  few  hours'  unsuitable  work  to  a  few  casually  selected 
men  at  a  heavy  expense  to  the  ratepayers.' 

Employment-Eelief  'by  the  Borough  Council  and 
simultaneously  by  the  boabd  of  guaedians. 

At  Woolwich  a  conference  was  held  and  a  register  opened,  Woolwich. 
and  a  scheme  of  co-operation  proposed.    It  was  suggested  Escreet,  924, 
that  there  should  be  an  accurate  register  of  the  unemployed ;  paper  of  con- 
that  all  who  had  received  other  than  medical  relief  from  the  '^itions. 
Guardians  should  be  left  for  them  to  deal  with ;  that  persons 
not  heads  of  families,  or  those  living  in  furnished  lodgings,  or 
not  resident  a  year  in  the  borough,  were  left  to  voluntary 
agencies.     That  others — heads  of  families — should  receive 
forty-eight  hours'  work  at  6^d.  an  hour  from  the  Borough 
Council. 

In  practice,  however,  a  list  of  1,334  men  was  made  ;  of  950 
these  990  had  three  days  a  week,  at  the  charges  of  the 
Borough  Council,  who  voted  £600  for  the  purpose — so  far  as 
it  would  go.  On  ten  acres  of  property  belonging  to  them 
the  Guardians  also  provided  emjDloyment,  on  the  lines  of  the 
Relief  Regulation  Order,  relief  being  given  half  in  kind,  half 
in  money. 

Employment -Relief  on  several  Experimental  Lines. 

In  Poplar  several  schemes  of  employment  were  adopted,  poplae. 
The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  that  set  on  foot  by  the  Borough 
Council : 

I. — In  November  a  Labour  Registry  was  opened  in  each  Lansbary, 
parish.    An  officer  was  put  in  charge  to  take  down  the 
names,  verify  statements,  and  inquire. 

Between  March  and  November  4,021  were  registered  ;  work 
was  given  to  3,300,  or  82  per  cent.,  of  them.  All  of  these  had  one 
three-day  turn  in  the  course  of  the  winter ;  and  1,323,  or  40  per 
cent.,  of  them  had  two  turns,  or  (296).  more  than  two  turns.  ■ 
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The  wage  for  a  three-days  week  varied — 12s.  9d.,  14s.  Sd., 
15s.  dd. ;  £3,506  was  spent  in  wages.  The  work  was  of  a  necessary- 
character.  The  extra  cost,  owing  to  its  being  done  by  the  un- 
employed, was  1,200,  or  52  per  cent.  This  was,  it  is  stated, 
'  entirely  due  to  the  men  being  unused  to  the  work,  and  in  many 
cases  physically  unfit.' 

II.  — The  next  plans  to  be  described  are  those  adopted  by 
the  Poplar  Unemployed  Committee,  which  (1)  dealt  with  part 
of  those  who  applied  to  them  at  Shenfield,  and  (2)  as  a  local 
Committee  of  the  Mansion  House  Conference,  dealt  with 
another  part,  through  that  Conference,  at  Hadleigh  and  Osea. 

A  public  conference  was  held,  a  Committee  for  the  assistance  of 
the  unemployed,  consisting  of  forty-five  members,  three  from 
each  ward,  was  formed,  £653  was  raised  by  appeal,  an  Execu- 
tive   of   fifteen,    and    finally    a   small    acting    Committee  of 

Hartley,  19.  three,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  a  Labour  Councillor,  a  Trade 
Union  Secretary,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  with  the  Mayor  as  Chairman  and  the  Assistant  Town 
Clerk  as  Secretary.  The  relief  was  by  employment.  Rules  were 
adopted  to  give  the  preference  to  married  men,  and  to  exclude  all 
who  had  not  been  twelve  months  residing  in  the  borough. 

Mart  ley,  19.  As  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  inquiry,  there  is  difference  of 
opinion.  In  some  instances,  not  many,  the  officer  went  to  em- 
ployers, and  no  inquiries  were  made  as  to  chai-acter.  Finally 
217  men  were  interviewed,  31  were  sent  to  Shenfield,  and  77 
were  accepted  by  the  Mansion  House  Committee  and  employed 
at  Hadleigh  or  Osea,  4  refused  the  offer  made  to  them,  and  105, 
or  48  per  cent.,  were  rejected. 

(1)  At  Shenfield,  where  the  Unemployed  Committee  sent  the 
thirty-one  men,  the  Guardians  own  land;  and  on  this  they  were 
employed  to  finish  a  road  and  double-trench  a  large  field.  They 
were  paid  15s.  a  week  and  boarded  and  lodged  themselves,  while 
their  wives  and  families  received  '  the  Mansion  House  scale.'  The 
men  were  allowed  to  return  home  at  the  end  of  each  week.  '  Many 
of  them  are  still  out  of  work  now.' 

(2)  The  Unemployed  Committee,  acting  as  a  Committee  of  the 
Mansion  House  Fund,  dealt  with  seventy-seven  men  selected 
generally  speaking  on  the  conditions  required  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Fund  (see  below  p.  34). 

III.  -  The  Guardians  also  dealt  with  the  unemployed,  (1) 
by  sending  men  from  the  workhouse  to  Shenfiel  .  ^'2)  by 
sending  such  men  to  Hadleigh  and  Lingfield ;  and  (3)  they 
accepted  a  gift  of  land  for  employing  such  men. 


